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Mr, President; Commissioners of the World's Fair ; Mr. 
Mayor; Citizens of Chicago; Fellow- Country me n : — 

In response to your gracious invitation that a 
son of the city of the Declaration of Independence 
should give utterance to the sentiments appropriate 
to the celebration of the greatest of our national 
anniversaries, in the most marvelous city of mod- 
ern times in the rapidity of her growth and the 
dazzling character of her achievements, I am here 
to bid you exclaim : All Hail ! thou Fourth day of 
July, 1893, All Hail ! 

To mortal eyes no scene like this has ever been 
vouchsafed. We are in the presence of the august 
representatives of our National and State sovereign- 
ties ; of municipal governments and civic enterprises ; 
of officers of the Army and Navy ; of statesmen, 
civilians, artisans, and laborers; of honored poten- 
tates of foreign lands ; of the subjects of five Con- 
tinents and the Islands of the Sea — all happily 
participating in this imposing display of the arts of 
peace, industry, commerce, labor, learning, science, 
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literature, and religion ; attesting the harmony to be 
derived from a common devotion to international 
unity, to a belief in the brotherhood of Man, and 
the beauty of liberty according to law. 

The time, the place, the occasion, and the land- 
scape are unique. This is the Columbian year; this 
is the anniversary of an immortal declaration of 
human rights ; this is the city of Chicago ; this is 
the World's Fair. The Old Liberty Bell is here ; 
the New Liberty Bell is here ; the American people 
are here ; the nations of the earth are here. In ten 
thousand years of recorded history when was there 
ever such a conjunction of events? In all the un- 
numbered years to come, what probability is there 
that it will ever be repeated ? National grandeur 
and State pride are in conjunction with international 
friendship. What political horoscope can equal this? 
The unclouded heavens, the boundless prairie, the 
teeming metropolis, the unvexed bosom of a vast 
inland sea, yon Viking ship and caravels, and yonder 
palaces of art, resting tranquilly on their shadows in 
the wave — all are in harmony with the occasion. 

This celebration is in truth a swelling epic ; it is a 
psalm of thanksgiving ; it is patriotism incarnate ; it is 
both an inspiration and a prophecy ! It recalls the 



past and its heroic struggles ; it attests the present 
with its miracles of achievement ; it foretells the infinite 
possibilities of the future. Its lessons are physical, 
intellectual, and moral. It confutes scepticism as to 
Republican institutions. It surpasses the wildest 
dreams of the most far-sighted of the fathers of the 
Republic ; it satisfies the most ardent of the patriots 
of to-day; it arouses the loftiest hopes of the trans- 
cendant destiny of America. 

The world has contemplated with awe the making 
of consuls and dictators, the crowning of* kings, the 
proclamation of emperors ; but in describing the 
scenes of to-day, and the triumphal march of this 
morning, the modern Plutarch will commemorate a 
far different spectacle from that witnessed by him who 
wrote two thousand years ago. No Paulus iEmilius, 
crowned with Delphic laurel, nor ambitious Pompey, 
decked with the spoils of plundered provinces, ap- 
peared in that procession. No wailing victims of the 
fate of war were there to grace in captive bonds the 
conqueror s chariot wheels ; no bullocks were led out 
to slaughter ; no savage games were thrown open to 
the people, where tigers, famished into madness, tore 
the flesh of men but little less ferocious than them- 
selves ; but the lo TriMmphe of the American people 



rang out above the heads of the marching squadrons 
as they wound their glittering length through your 
great highways, to bow in reverence at the shrine of 
the Constitution, of liberty, of order, and of law. Not 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the Champs de 
Mars, nor even in Trafalgar Square ; not in Venice, in 
her days of glory, nor yet in the Crescent City by the 
Golden Horn, was ever witnessed such a convocation 
of mankind. All classes and conditions of persons, 
of all sects and creeds, of all nationalities, of all ranks 
and stations, are here met in vast concourse, con- 
trolled not by bayonets, but by civil authority, to 
testify their allegiance to the Constitution and to the 
flag of the United States, and, in the expressive 
eloquence of their tumultuous applause, to assert the 
truth of their belief that in that Constitution there was 
granted to man the noblest and the freest chart of 
government that either ancient or modern times can 
boast. 

Such is the day, and such is the meaning of these 
impressive ceremonies. Difficult as it is to realize at 
this hour the exact circumstances of the occasion 
which led to the adoption, in the city of Philadelphia, 
of that Declaration of human rights which is among 
the most admired of the world's political productions. 



and for which men waited in vain six thousand years, 
it is proper that I should advert in a general way 
to scenes which are dear to the memory of Ameri- 
cans, and which can never be forgotten while pa- 
triotism exists. The history of The Liberty Bell, 
which is so conspicuous an object in the Pennsylvania 
State Building, is intimately associated with those 
events. 

The old State House in Philadelphia stands upon 
the holiest spot of American earth. There, on the 
south side of Chestnut Street, beneath the shelter of 
majestic elms, protected against the ravages of time, 
and the rage for modern improvement, a quaint yet 
simple structure of plain brick and wood, erected in 
the year 1732 for the purpose of furnishing a place 
of meeting for the State government of Pennsyl- 
vania, stand's the birth place of our Nationality. In 
1 75 1, the Speaker of the Provincial Assembly wrote 
to his friend Robert Charles, of London, as follows : 
** The Assembly having ordered us to procure a bell 
from England to be purchased for their use, we take 
the liberty to apply ourselves to thee to get us a good bell 
of about two thousand pou7ids weight, the cost of which 
we presume may amount to one hundred potmds ster- 
ling, or, perhaps, with t/ie charges, something more. 
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Let the bell be cast by the best workmen^ and examined 
carefully before it is shipped^ with the following words 
well shaped in large letters around it, viz. : 'By order 
of the Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania for 
the State House in the City of Philadelphia, 1752' 
and underneath^ * Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land to all the inhabitants thereof Levit. xxv. 10/' 

The bell arrived at the end of August, 1752, but 
upon being tested, the superintendent had the morti- 
fication to find that it was cracked by a stroke of the 
clapper, without any other violence. ** Two ingenious 
workmen,*' then in Philadelphia, undertook to recast 
it, meeting with success, but as it was found to con- 
tain too much copper, it was once again recast. 
From this time forward for nearly one hundred years 
it was rung upon all extraordinary and unusual 
occasions, proclaiming either joy or sorrow, peace 
or war. 

I need not dwell with particularity upon the op- 
pression and the wrongs which led to the assem- 
bling of the Continental Congress .within the walls 
of the State House in i776.<i The tale is known of 
all men. Suffice it to say that on the 7th of June 
Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, introduced his fa- 
mous resolution : ** That these united colonies are, 



and of right ought to be, free ahd independent 
States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved/* 

A memorable debate arose. For nearly a month 
was the great question agitated. The ist of July 
arrived. Nine colonies were there to vote affirma- 
tively, and ten, should Caesar Rodney arrive from 
Delaware before the vote was called. Two of the 
colonies were still adverse, and one had declined to 
take part as the subject of independence was out- 
side of their instructions. Lee, the mover of the 
resolution, was absent in Virginia. Jefferson, al- 
though a power with his pen, was no speaker on 
the floor. Chase, the Boanerges of Maryland, was 
away, while John Dickinson, the author of the Farm- 
er's Letters, was prominent in his opposition. Even 
James Wilson and Robert Morris counseled delay. 
Then it was that John Adams became "the pillar'' 
and "the Colossus" of the party of independence, 
supported by George Wythe, of Virginia, and Dr. 
Witherspoon, of New Jersey. On the evening of 
the 1st, Adams wrote to Chase that the debate had 
taken up the day, while Jefferson wrote that it had 
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lasted nine hours without refreshment .and without 
pause. The critical hour had -come. The vote was 
taken in Committee of the Whole. Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia voted for the resolution ; Pennsylvania and 
South Carolina voted against it ; Delaware was evenly 
divided, and New York, at the request of her dele- 
gation, was allowed to withdraw. The second day 
arrived. The debate was resumed. Abraham Clark 
wrote: **The Declaration is now under debate. The 
panic which has seized the army has not yet reached 
the Senate. In a few' hours it will be determined 
whether we are to be a nation of free men or a 
race of slaves.'' The lion-hearted Adams renewed 
his efforts. Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina, re- 
quested that the vote of his State should be changed. 
Pennsylvania, taking advantage of the absence of 
Dickinson and Morris, reversed her adverse vote. 
Rodney arrived by express, and thus enabled Dela- 
ware to cast her vote for the resolution. The deed 
was done. The bond which bound the colonies to 
the throne was sundered, and on the 2d of July, 
1776, America, attollens hu7neris faynam et fata nepo- 
tum, bearing up her glory and the destiny of her 
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descendants, advanced with majestic steps to assume 
her station among the sovereigns of the world. 
^ It is a common error •to suppose that the vote 
upon the Resolution was taken upon the fourth 
instead of the second of Jfl^ly. The facts were as 
I have stated. It iwas upon the Fourth that the 
Declaration was adopted of the reasons which had 
driven the colonies to this irrevocable step. The 
preparation of this important document had been 
consigned to a special committee, of which Mr. 
Jefferson was the organ, and 'the manner in which 
he discharged his task — with burning eloquence and 
terse philosophy — has caused the ** Declaration ** to 
supplant the ** Resolution '' in the affections and 
memory of mankind, and to mark the Fourth of July 
as a national holiday. 

It is a common error, also^ to suppose that the 
Declaration was signed on this day. The only signa- 
tures attached were those of John Hancock and 
Charles Thomson, the President and the Secretary of 
Congress. It was not until the 15th that instructions 
were given to the clerk to prepare the Declaration 
for signature, and on the second day of August, duly 
engrossed on parchment, it was brought into the 
chamber of Congress and placed upon the President's 
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table for the signature of the individual members. 
All those actually present on that day affixed their 
names, and some were thus included who had had 
no share either in debating or voting upon the docu- 
ment. 

The truths of history are more important than 
its fictions, and the part played in the great drama by 
the Old Bell must now be stated. Its voice was 
silent on the Fourth of July, 1776, for Congress then 
sat with closed doors and in secret session ; but 
when it had been ascertained that the sentiments 
of the people were in accord with what the Con- 
gress had done, and that New York had signified 
her intention to concur, then was the word *' unani- 
mous*' inserted in the published broadsides, and 
on the 8th of July the Declaration was read for the 
first time to the people by John Nixon, in the State 
House Square, while the bell rang forth its joyous 
notes of jubilee and verified the prophecy of its 
inscription. 

It was the tolling of a bell at the Sicilian Ves- 
pers which proclaimed the massacre of eight thousand 
French in a plot to free Sicily from Charles of Anjou ; 
it was the tolling of a bell in the palace of Catharine 
de Medicis which ushered in the slaughter of one 
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hundred thousand Huguenots upon the night of St. 
Bartholomew's Day ; it was the iron tongue of Roland 
in the proud city of the Brewer of Ghent which 
shrieked to Flanders of famine, fire, and blood, and 
roused the Netherlands to resist the atrocities of 
Alva and the inquisitors of Philip II. ; but never yet 
in human history did bell or tocsin ever sound upon 
occasion so momentous to mankind as did this holy 
and precious relic of our heroic age. Forever hon- 
ored be thy name, O Isaac Norris, Speaker of the 
Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, who, in 
plainest Quaker speech, and under a potent moving 
of the Spirit, wast led to direct that there should be 
inscribed upon the crest: "And ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a 
jubilee unto thee*' — words which shook the brightest 
jewels from the British crown and gave a continent 
to liberty. Inscrutable Providence ! ri^ysterious are 
Thy ways, and hidden are Thy purposes, for in Thy 
hands the modest men of peace become as potent 
instruments of destruction as they who forge the 
thunderbolts of war. 

The subsequent history of the Bell is briefly told. 
In 1777, when the British occupied Philadelphia, it was 
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removed for safety to Allentown, Pennsylvania, and 
after the batde of Monmouth was restored to its place 
in the State House, ringing upon all occasions of 
national rejoicing or of woe. It welcomed to our 
shores, in 1824, the generous Lafayette, the com- 
panion of Washington, who had spilled his blood 
like water by the great chieftain's side upon the 
field of Brandywine, and had risked fortune, fame, 
position, and influence in defense of American liberty. 
Surely it is not the least pathetic incident in our 
national story that on the 8th of July, 1835, ^^ tolled 
in sorrow for the death of John Marshall, and then 
was mute forever. The earthly voices of this har- 
binger of liberty and of the great Chief Justice died 
away together. But according to an immutable 
physical and moral law, the tones of the one will 
never cease to vibrate, attuning the souls and hearts 
of men to harmonies divine, while the imperishable 
judgments of the other have built up a Nation which 
** our hearts hold priceless : above all things, rich 
and rare : dearer than health and beauty, brighter 
than all the order of the stars." 

The institutions established by our Fathers we 
hold in trust for all mankind. It was the Pilo^rim 
of Massachusetts, the Dutchman of New York, the 
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Quaker of Pennsylvania, the Swede of Delaware, 
the Catholic of Maryland, the Cavalier of Virginia, 
and the Edict of Nantesman of South Carolina who 
united in building up the interests and in contrib- 
uting to the greatness and the unexampled progress 
of this magnificent country. The blood of England, 
of Holland, and of France, wrung drop by drop by 
the agony of three frightful persecutions, was mingled 
by the hand of Providence in the alembic of Amer- 
ica, to be distilled by the fierce fires of the Revolu- 
tion into the most precious elixir of the Ages. It 
is the glory of this era that we can stand here to- 
day and exclaim that we are not men of Massachu- 
setts, nor men of Pennsylvania, nor men of Illinois, 
but that we are Americans in the broadest, the 
truest, and the best sense of that word ; that we 
recognize no throne, no union of Church and State, 
no domination of class or creed. 

American liberty is composite in its character and 
rich in its material. Its sources, like the fountains 
of our Father of Waters, among the hills, are to be 
sought among the everlasting truths of mankind. 
All ages and all countries have contributed to the 
result. The American Revolution forms but a single 
chapter in the volume of human fate. From the 
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pure fountains of Greece before choked with dead 
leaves from the fallen tree of civilization ; from the 
rude strength poured by barbaric transfusion into the 
veins of dying Rome ; from the Institutes of Gaius 
and the Pandects of Justinian ; from the laws of 
Alfred and the Magna Charta of King John ; from 
the daring prows of the Norsemen and the sons of 
Rollo, the Rover ; from the precepts of Holy Writ 
and the teaching of Him who was nailed to the 
cross on Calvary ; from the courage of a Genoese 
and the liberality and religious fervor of a Spanish 
queen ; from the enterprise of Portugal and the 
devoted labors of the French Jesuits ; from the 
scaffolds of Russell and Sidney ^nd of Egmont and 
Horn ; from the blood of martyrs and the visions 
of prophets ; from the unexampled struggle of eighty 
years of the Netherlands for liberty, as well as from 
the revolution which dethroned a James ; from the 
tongue of Henry, the pen of Jefferson, the sword of 
Washington, and the sagacity of Franklin ; from the 
discipline of Steuben, the death of Pulaski and De 
Kalb, and the generous alliance of the French ; from 
the Constitution of the United States ; from the 
bloody sweat of France and the struggles of Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, and Italy for constitutional 



